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Inaugural Promises. 





i ioe President, in his inaugural address, has renewed his 

declaration of sympathy with the civil service law and 
his promise to maintain it faithfully. Some of the language 
employed in his reference to the subject is not altogether 
clear, and may be better understood, perhaps, when interpre- 
ted in practice; but of Mr. McKinley’s main purpose there 
can be no doubt. His words were as follows: 








Reforms in the civil service must go on. But the changes should 
be real and genuine, not perfunctory or prompted by a zeal in behalf of 
any party, simply because it happens to be in power. As a member of 
Congress I voted and spoke in favor of the present law, and I shall at 
tempt its enforcement in the spirit in which it was enacted. The ur- 
pose in view was to secure the most efficient service of the best men aie 
would accept appointment under the Government, retaining faithful and 
devoted public servants in office, but shielding none, under the authorit 
of any rule or custom, who are inefficient, incompetent, or unworth 4 
The best interests of the country demand this, and the people heartily 
approve the law wherever and whenever it has been thus administered . 
























Mr. McKinley has made it plain, at other times, that when 
he has spoken of maintaining the civil service law he has had 
in mind the law as reénforced by the Executive orders of a 
year ago, and that if the promise that the Republican party 
shall “Take no backward step” in this direction is to be 
carried out the system as it stands must remain undisturbed. 
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The expressions of the inaugural, therefore, but supplement 
the President’s previous public statements in this regard. 

As to the future there is a distinct promise: “ Reforms in 
the civil service must goon.” This is quite in consonance 
with the platform pledge that the operation of the law shall 
be “ extended wherever practicable” and, construed logically, 
can mean only that the great work left unfinished by Mr. 
Cleveland is to be carried to completion during the term of 
his successor. 

If the way the new President has pointed out is followed 
faithfully, we do not doubt that the good citizens of the coun- 
try, irrespective of party, will unite to do him honor. 

The declaration that “ Changes should be real and genu- 
ine” refers, we take it, to the changes of status following the 
classification of new branches of the service. The further 
statement that such changes should be “ Not perfunctory 
or prompted by a zeal in behalf of any party, simply 
because it happens to be in power,” in itself, is a truism. 
If intended as a slur on the action of the retiring President, 
aswe may hardly believe, it is much to be regretted. Mr. 
Cleveland, in extending the operation of the law, performed 
a great public service. His revision of the rules, though an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the third year of his term, was 
commenced in the first year and represented many months of 
careful preparation. The work could hardly have been finished 
sooner. To state or imply that the classification of new places 
resulted in partisan advantage is unfair, for there is not a clerk 
or employee among those covered by the extension, no matter 
what his politics, who cannot be removed to-morrow, if his 
department pleases. The idea that employees have been 


«“ protected” by classification is a fiction. Mr. Cleveland has 
left nothing to embarrass the incoming administration. In the 
sense that he has turned a large division of the office seeking 
army from the White House to the Civil Service Commission 
he has conferred on it an incalculable boon. His greater ser- 
vice, to the nation, has been well appreciated, and will not soon 
be forgotten. 


Mr. McKinley correctly stated the purpose of the civil 
service law to be “To secure the most efficient service of the 
best men who would accept appointment under the govern- 
ment.” He might have added that another purpose of equal, 
if not greater importance, is to provide against the placing of 
either fit or unfit men in nonpolitical offices for the reason 
that they have performed political work, and thus to remove 
our politics from a mercenary to a patriotic basis. 
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No opportunity should be lost to make it plain to the 
country that, whenever the removal of officers or employees 
of inferior ability is necessary to the appointment of those who 
are more efficient, there is absolutely nothing in the civil ser- 
vice law to prevent such removals. And it should be made 
equally plain that when new men are to be placed in position, 
either by appointment or promotion, their efficiency will be 
ascertained by tests of the most practical order, and in exam- 
inations open to every citizen, on absolutely equal terms. 
When the question of appointments to the higher positions is 
under consideration the President may depend on his personal 
estimate of the merit and fitness of the candidate to guide 
him, and he will act as his conscience permits. Within the 
classified service, however, the selection of the fittest is an 
automatic process, and, as long as the law is faithfully upheld, 
will remain so. No matter how many incompetents it may 
be necessary to remove, the President need not fear but that 
the merit system will furnish satisfactory successors. Honest 
administration of the law will permit no other result. This, 
as the President truly says, “ The best interests of the country 
demand, and the people heartily approve the law wherever and 
whenever it has thus been administered.” 

Since the inauguration, the course of the President has 
been in the main encouraging. Following his wise selection 
of Cabinet advisers he has appointed John Hay and General 
Horace Porter, as ambassadors to England and France, re- 
spectively, and reinstated Henry White as first Secretary at 
London. These are the sole appointments on which, as yet, 
we have opportunity to comment. They are excellent. 

Senators and Representatives seeking classified places for 
constituents have been again informed that the rules govern- 
ing such appointments are to be upheld. On the other hand, 
the Congressmen have been invited to agree, in their state 
delegations, on such nominations for the higher offices as they 
wish to present ; a surrender, in part, of the executive preroga- 
tive of appointment that can be viewed only as unfortunate. 
In certain of the departments, notably the Navy, it has been 
announced that no changes other than those occurring in the 
natural course of administration will be made, and the Post- 
master-General ha§ published the fact that all Postmasters 
will be permitted to serve out at least the four years for which 
they were appointed. 

There is everything in the situation, therefore, to discour- 
age the office-seeker; and the throng of applicants at the White 
House is, indeed, much less than in the case of previous 
changes of administration, though still sufficiently numerous 
and persistent to interfere seriously with the conduct of the 
executive business. It must be expected that the disgust of the 
disappointed will be reflected to some degree in the debates 
of the special Congressional session, and that attempts toamend 
or repeal the law will follow. The danger is slight, however. 
Backward steps will meet with the veto ofthe President. The 


real question is how far forward the reform principles are to 
be carried. 


The Record of the Month. 


The Federal gees the first of January last, the United 


States Civil Service Commission has re- 
ceived, at its Washington office alone, more 
than 18,000 applications for examination for positions within 
the classified service. At New York 6,000 have been received, 
and proportionate numbers at other large centers. The en- 
tire number examined for all branches of the service during 
the year ending June 30, was 31,270. The abnormal in- 
crease of the past few months is, of course, easily accounted 
for. The great body of offices that have been treated as po- 
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litical at previous changes of administration are now under 
the rules, and may be filled only by the appointment of those 
who have passed highest in open competition. Expecting, 
however, that vacancies will be created, as a matter of course, 
those aspirants for appointment who have learned that the 
influence of their Congressman or other political sponsor is no 
longer sufficient, hasten to take the examinations, as the next 
best chance, and the Commission will be busily employed for 
months to come in consequence. ‘There is some encourage- 
ment in the fact that for such appointments as may be made 
there will be so wide a range of selection, with the object only 
of securing the best. But there will be many thousands on 
the waiting lists doomed to disappointment. 
CHANGES FEW AS YET. 

The advent of the new administration has been followed 
by few changes, as yet, in the personnel of the service. The 
business of the departments is proceeding with little interrup- 
tion, and with the majority of the Bureau chiefs and other 
responsible officers as yet undisturbed. Save in the case of 
their private secretaries, the Cabinet officers have made prac- 
tically no appointments. In the Navy Department and the 


Department of Agriculture the private secretaries have been 
retained. 


The Assistant Secretaries, excepting in the Department of 
Agriculture, are still in place. Here one of the first mistakes 
of the administration has been made. The resignation of 
Prof. Dabney, who, as Assistant Secretary under Mr. Morton, 
had developed the scientific work of the Department to a re- 
markable degree, was accepted, and the position given to 
Charles H. Brigham, Secretary of the State Grange of Ohio, 
and a farmer of the political order. Secretary Wilson has in- 
duced Prof. Dabney to remain in the Department under spe- 
cial employment for a few months. In the Fall, however, 
Prof. Dabney will probably take the presidency of a Southern 
university, that has recently been offered to him, and his valu- 
able services will be lost to the Government. 


It is not improbable that Mr. Rockhill will be continued 
as First Assistant Secretary in the State Department. Mr. 
Rockhill entered the service under President Arthur, as Secre- 
tary of Legation at Pekin, and has been promoted through 
various grades to his present position. He has proved a most 
efficient Assistant Secretary. In politics he is a Republican. 
It has already been announced that Mr. Adee, the Second 
Assistant Secretary, will remain. 


Both Mr. Sherman and the President have declared that 
the system of examinations for Consular appointments, estab- 
lished by the Executive order of September 20, 1895, will be 
maintained. If the standard of the examinations remains un- 
changed, it may safely be said that when original appoint- 
ments are made, the candidates will have shown that their 
qualifications are of the best. ‘The rules permit the reap- 
pointment, without examination, of any person who has pre- 
viously served with credit in a Consular position, and it is not 
unlikely that under this clause many of the men removed in 
1893 by Assistant Secretary Quincy will be restored. With 
the exception of these, every applicant for a post the salary of 
which is less than $2500 will be obliged to pass the exam- 
inations. 


In the Navy Department, except in the case of the Assist- 
ant Secretary, not a single change will be made. Secretary 
Long found but one vacancy existing when he entered the 
Department—the Chief Clerkship. This he filled by pro- 
moting an employee who had been in the service for twenty 
years. 


In the Treasury Department it is expected that the Chief 
Clerkship will also be filled by promotion. There will be a 
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vacancy to fill, due to the retirement of Mr. Logan Carlisle. 
In each of the other Departments there are indications that 
the merit rules will govern, and that removals will be con- 
fined to cases where the incumbent is unfit. But it is too 
early, perhaps, to speak with much definiteness in this regard, 


THE UNCLASSIFIED PLACES. 


As it becomes more generally understood that vacancies in 
the classified service will be few, and that where they do occur 
they must be filled by promotion or competitive examination, 
pressure for the unclassified places increases. Excepting post- 
masterships and positions in the labor service, these are con- 
fined, practically, to 1,500 presidential offices and 189 class- 
ified but excepted places, on the one hand, and some 6,500 
petty positions, worthless for political purposes, on the other. 
The presidential offices are divided as follows: Diplomatic 
and Consular service, 320; Customs service, 215; Internal 
Revenue service, 63; Government Printing Office, 1; and 
Departmental service, gor. 

The desirable positions subject to arbitrary appointment 
are limited, therefore, to the 1,689 in the general service, filled 
without examination, and to Postmasters and Assistant Post- 
masters. To these classes of positions the strongest efforts of 
the spoils hunters will be turned, and the, manner in which 
they are treated must determine largely the character of the 
administration. 

Postmaster-General Gary has already announced that all 
postmasters will be permitted to serve out the four year terms for 
which they were appointed—including those of the fourth class 
—unless removed for causes other than political. This is 
really a continuance of the policy inaugurated by Postmaster- 
General Bissell. It will serve to prevent a disorderly “clean 
sweep,” though permitting a gradual sweep that will be very 
nearly as complete. It will, moreover, leave the opportunity 
for President McKinley to add the post offices to the merit 
system before much mischief has been done, if he be so 
disposed. 

Among the other presidential offices there are many in 
which, it is already assured, no changes will be considered and 
it is likely, therefore, that the list of available positions will be 
found still further reduced as the office hunt progresses. In the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service, for instance, there are about 
fifty officers who served through the Harrison administration 
and are still in place. There are besides many meritorious 
officers holding the higher positions whose politics differ from 
those of the President, but the character of whose services, 
it is expected, may be held to entitle them to retention. 

The clamor for spoils will disturb the peace of Washington 
for some months to come. But so long as the civil service rules 
as they now apply are “sustained and thoroughly and honestly 
enforced,” as the Republican platform promises, and while the 
application of the reform principles, at the hands of the new 
President, is “extended wherever practicable,” the result should 
not be feared. 


ATTACKS EXPECTED IN CONGRESS. 


When the new Congress convenes in special session attacks 
on the civil service law must be expected. The difficulty will 
be that, even though there be a majority willing to repudiate 
the Republican platform pledges, any hostile legislation on 
which they may agree must go to a President who has 
already signified his intention to uphold these pledges to the 
letter. Some indication of the coming storm appeared in the 
debate just prior to the adjournment of the last Congress, 
during the consideration of a bill giving to the Governors of 
Territories the power to remove as well as to appoint certain 
Territorial officers. Rather unexpectedly the whole subject of 
appointments and removals in the civil service was opened. Mr. 
Grosvenor (Rep., Ohio,) led in an attack on the law, running 
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through pretty nearly the entire stock list of silly falsehoods 
about its administration, and declaring that he would be well 
satisfied with its repeal. Very effective replies were made by 
Mr. Brosius (Rep., Pa.) and Mr. Walker (Rep., Mass.). 

Mr. Grosvenor secured the passage of a resolution earlier 
in the year calling on the several department heads for statis- 
tics of all appointments and removals within their jurisdiction 
since March 3d, 1893, and for the names of persons appointed 
to positions that, since their appointment, have been classified. 
It is expected that some attempt will be made, when this infor- 
mation is presented, to pass an act suspending the application 
of the rules in the case of the latter positions, or providing for 
the reinstatement of the persons removed from them. The 
argument that the appointees to these positions are “ protected” 
by their classification is easily met by the fact that any one of 
them may be removed in the discretion of the appointing 
officer. The real difficulty is that in such cases the vacancies 
must be filled by the promotion of the persons in the next 
lower grades, and this is not what General Grosvenor is after. 

Shortly before the adjournment of the Senate, Senator 
Chandler (Rep., N. H.) introduced an amendment to the 
Sundry Civil Bill, authorizing the President “ to revise, modify 
or enlarge the civil service rules in accordance with the con- 
ditions of good administration, and the true purpose and effect 
of the act,”and making it his duty to promulgate an entire 
new classification within two months. This amendment was 
not reported. 


MEASURES LOST IN THE FIFTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 

None of the bills designed to injure the civil service system 
that were pending during the closing days of the last Congress 
were sent to the President. Those that failed included the 
bill extending the preference in appointments to all honorably 
discharged veterans of the late war, and to widows of veter- 
ans ; the bill introduced by Mr. Baker providing that persons 
dismissed from the service may be reinstated at any time with- 
out examination; and Senator Hill’s bill prescribing a four- 
years term for fourth-class postmasters. 


SENATOR ALLEN ON THE RAMPAGE, 


During the latter part of February a resolution was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Allen (Pop., Neb.) calling on 
the Civil Service Commission for information regarding the re- 
moval of five employees of the Agricultural Department, lo- 
cated at South Omaha. The Senator declared that these per- 
sons, two of whom are women, were dismissed for political 
reasons, and added that the offence in the case of the women 
had been that they had displayed Mr. Bryan’s pictures in their 
office windows during the campaign. The resolution was car- 
ried, and the Civil Service Commission replied immediately, 
stating that the removals in question had been made for neg- 
lect of duty, and that affidavits establishing this fact were in 
the possession of the Secretary of Agriculture. It was added 
that the Commission has jurisdiction only in the case of re- 
movals in which there is some evidence of political discrimi- 
nation, supported by affidavits, and that, in this case, though 
affidavits had been requested none had been received. A 
few days later the Secretary of Agriculture sent to the Senate 
copies of the affidavits in question, showing conclusively that 
the removals had been justified. As Senator Allen had taken 
occasion to deliver a long tirade against the civil service law 
based on this incident, his present position is rather flat. 


PROMOTION REGULATIONS. 


Much attention is given in the recent annual report of 
the Civil Service Commission to the matter of promotions. 
Now that the extension of the rules throughout the Ex- 
ecutive civil service has been very nearly completed the 
Commission appreciates that one of the most important 
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parts of the work remaining to be done concerns the 
proper regulation of both promotions and removals. Rule 
11 of the revision of May 6th, provides that promotion 
regulations shall be prepared for each department under the 
direction of the Civil Service Commission and that, when 
placed in force, they shall be under the Commission’s control. 
Under the authority given by this rule, the Commission in 
June last adopted regulations governing promotions from sub- 
ordinate grades to the grade of clerk or copyist in the depart- 
mental service. ‘This was the first step. Since then, similar 
regulations have been adopted for the Post Office De 
partment, the Railway Mail Service, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Navy Department, the Life Saving Service 
the Government Printing Office and the Civil Service 
Commission. In the case of each of these the actual work 
of the employee, shown by efficiency records, is to be the 
principal basis for grading. Until the revised rules were 
placed in force the Commission had practically no jurisdiction 
in the matter of either promotions or removals. Under the 
new order it will be able to deal with both to a considerable 
degree, for even in the case of removals it is now provided 
that, neither in the classified or the unclassified branches of the 
Executive service shall persons be dismissed for reasons that 
are political, and that in every case, like penalties shall be in- 
flicted fortlike offences. The Commission now has the power 
to see to it that this rule is obeyed ; although, as in the past, 
it will have no power to interfere with removals for reasons 
that are other than political, and that are made within the 
discretion of the superior officer. 


The New York State The Appellate Division of the 

Service. Supreme Court, on February r1gth, 
affirmed the decision of Justice Keogh in the now famous 
Chittenden case, brought to test the civil service section of the 
State Constitution. The suit was brought by Simeon B. Chit- 
tenden and five other citizens, members of the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Brooklyn, against the Mayor, Comp- 
troller and other fiscal officers of that city, to restrain the pay- 
ment of salaries to eleven officers of the higher order who had 
not been appointed in accordance with the constitutional re- 
quirement for competitive examination wherever practicable. 
The plaintiffs, represented by Edward M. Shepard, J. Warren 
Greene, and Henry Yonge, had been upheld by Justice Keogh 
on every point. The higher Court affirmed the judgment 
unanimously.’ Two opinions were written, one by Presiding 
Justice Goodrich, and another per curiam. The latter pre- 
scribes a general rule of civil service administration, in con- 
struction of the Constitution, that leaves little further to be 
determined. If supported by the Court of Appeals the decis- 
ion will determine absolutely that every position in the civil 
service of the State or any of its divisions, for which by ex- 
perience elsewhere it has been shown that competitive exam- 
inations are practicable, must be placed in the competitive 
class. There will be few exceptions beyond deputies, private 
secretaries and the higher professional officers. 

The final argument of the case before the Court of Ap- 
peals is set down for the 22d inst. In view of the expressions 
of the Court in previous cases, and of the unanimous charac- 
ter of the decisions below, there can be little doubt of an 
affirmation. 


AN UNCERTAIN SITUATION AT ALBANY. 


No bill has as yet been presented at Albany designed to 
carry into effect Governor Black’s recommendations respect- 
ing the civil service. This is accounted for by various theories, 
one of which is that the majority leaders prefer to wait until 
the Court of Appeals has given its decision in the Chittenden 
case before acting definitely. Another is that the Governor 
now understands that he has it within his power, by amending 
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existing rules. to do away with any abuses in connection with 
the examinations that he may be able to discover ; that it will 
not be necessary, in short, to break down the entire system in 
order to correct minor details. If he were to abandon the 


plan of any new legislation the present year, as he could well 
afford to do, it would be an exceedingly popular stroke. 


The Charter for the Greater 
New York, as introduced in the 
Legislature, contains a very satis- 
factory civil service provision. Provision is made for a Civil 
Service Commission of three members, to be appointed by the 
Mayor, and to serve without pay. ‘The Commissioners are 
to prepare rules, to be approved by the Mayor and by the 
State Civil Service Commission. Until these go into effect 
the rules now in operation in the various cities to be united 
are to be in full force, and all eligible lists are to be continued. 
The classification is to be competitive throughout, excepting 
only those places of the highest order for which experience 
may have shown competition not to be practicable. Non- 
competitive examinations are to be allowed only when after 
public advertisement or other special effort the (Commission 
has been unable to secure candidates for competition. Pro- 
vision is made for the retention of the. present employees of 
each of the cities and towns, in positions analagous, so far as 
possible, to those they now occupy. ‘Those who are not ccn- 
tinued because of any reduction in force made possible by the 
union, are to be preferred for appointment for future 
vacancies. 

The Charter will pass the Legislature without amendment 
in any material respect. It will then be passed on by the 
Mayors of New York, Brooklyn, and [Long Island City, and 
be either accepted or rejected by them on behalf of their re- 
spective communities. If it is rejected by either, it must be 
re-passed before it may be sent to the Governor for approval. 
If the bill becomes a law, the first election of officers of the 
consolidated territory would be held in November next, and 
the new government will be formed on the rst of January. 


The Greater New York 
Charter. 


As a result of the efforts of the Civil 
New York City. Service Reform Association, the em- 
ployees of the Educational Department have been added to 
the classified service by Mayor Strong. Under the act of 
1883 this Department had been exempt. ‘The Association 
held that the adoption of the Constitution nullified the exemp- 
tion, and in this view Corporation Counsel Scott agreed. 

The Mayor has placed in the competitive schedule all 
positions except Superintendents and Assistant Superinten- 
dents—who are to be appointed after non-competitive exam- 
inations—and the Principals and ‘Teachers, for whose appoint- 
ment a competitive system already exists. The necessary 
steps have also been taken to place under the supervision of 
the City Civil Service Commission the employees of the uni- 
formed force of the Street Cleaning Department in pursuance 
of the request of Colonel Waring. 

THE COUNTY EMPLOYEES. 

The question of the application of the civil service rules to 
County offices, has been brought up in the case of certain 
appointments made by the new District Attorney, Mr. Olcott. 
A number of stenographers and subpoena servers were ap- 
pointed by Mr. Olcott without examination, on the ground 
that they held a confidential relation to the head of the office. 
No account seemed to be taken, however, of the fact that 
similar positions in the office of the United States District 
Attorneys, and in the State Courts, are classified as competi- 
tive. At the request of the Civil Service Reform Association 
Comptroller Fitch has refused to pay the salaries of the per- 
sons appointed, and the matter has been taken to Court in a 
mandamus proceedings brought on their behalf. 
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One present difficulty is that machinery for holding ex- 
aminations in the case of County officers is not provided by 
the existing law. The local Civil Service Board has, however, 
offered to hold the necessary examinations in these cases, so 
that no excuse is left for failure to comply with the constitu- 
tion. It is the opinion of lawyers who have examined the 


subject that the Governor has the right to classify all County 
officers, and to give the State Commission coutrol of the ex- 
aminations, without waiting for further legislation. 


As a result of the affirmation of Justice 
Keogh’s decision in the Chittenden case, many 
city employees who have been appointed without competitive 
examination to Schedule A positions, are still serving without 
pay; Comptroller Palmer holding that he cannot legally sign 
their salary warrants. A bill has been introduced at Albany 
directing the Comptroller to make these payments, and 
another providing that the Department heads shall hold com- 
petitive examinations in the case of each position vacated as 
the result of the decision. Both of these measures will be 
opposed vigorously, for the passage of either would establish 
an extremely bad precedent. If they do become laws they 
will be contested further in the Courts. 


Brooklyn. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR BRIDGE EMPLOYEES, 


A resolution was introduced at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the New York and Brooklyn’ Bridge 
providing that in future all appointments to the Bridge force 
shall be made as the result of competitive examinations, and 
that eligibles shall be taken from the Civil Service Commis- 
sions of New York and Brooklyn, respectively, in the propor- 
tion of two to one. No action was taken in the matter at the 
meeting in question, but it will be brought up again, and, as 
the legality of appointments without competitive examinations 
to bridge positions has been questioned, there is little doubt 
that the plan will be approved. 


At a recent conference of Republican 
members of the Board of Aldermen of New- 
ark, New Jersey, a committee was appointed to prepare a 
State civil service bill, applying to cities, and to be recom- 
mended to the Legislature for passage. The committee re- 
ported at a subsequent meeting, submitting a draft following 
closely the plan of the Massachusetts act. A number of 
representatives of local Grand Army posts, who had attended 
the meeting in response to invitations sent them by the City 
Clerk, protested against the passage of the bill, declaring it to 
be opposed to the interests of veterans, though a little vague 
in their particulars. The result was that the measure, by a 
close vote was laid on the table. The proposition will be 
brought up again another year. 


New Jersey, 


The State civil service bill prepared by 
the Civil Service Reform Association of 
Philadelphia, and adopted, after slight amendment, by the sub- 
committee of the Republican State Committee appointed to 
deal with the subject, was introduced in the Legislature by 
Senator Gobin on the 23d of February. The measure passed 
second reading in the Senate by a large majority on the oth 
inst. A number of amendments designed to weaken its appli- 
cation were voted down by majorities equally large. Imme- 
diately following the introduction of this bill the report of the 
Senate Committee appointed to investigate municipal affairs in 
Philadelphia was made public. The report referred to the 
testimony taken in Philadelphia respecting the civil service 
system as administered in that city, and after comparing the re- 
sults of this system with those in the Federal service and else- 


where, recommended strongly the passage of sugh a measure 
as that which had been proposed. pomey? st 


Pennsylvania. 
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The Civil Service Reform Association, assisted by the Civic 
Club and other affiliated bodies, is carrying on an active cam- 
paign in favor of the bill, and has secured many signatures to 
petitions urging its passage. 

Seven bills prepared by the Municipal League of Phila- 
delphia, one of which provides for the application of strict civil 
service rules to the Municipal government, and which would 
secure that end in the event of the failure of the general act, 
have been introduced in the House by Representative Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff. 


It has been discovered that the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of Maryland, 
providing for the establishment of the merit system in the State 
and in every city and county, was passed by the Legislature of 
1896 iv a form radically different from that made public at the 
time. ‘I'he words of the proposed amendment as introduced 
in the House on March 18, and as supposed to have been 
passed by the House on March 30, were as follows: 


Maryland. 


Appointments and promotions in the civil service of the State, and of 
all the civil divisions thereof, including counties, cities, towns and vil- 
lages, except such appointments as are subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, shall be made according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained 
so far as practicable by examinations, which, so far as practicable, shall 
be competitive ; and the General Assembly shall pass all such laws as 
may be necessary more fully to carry into effect the provisions of this 
section. 

The amendment as embodied in the law actually passed, 
and contained in the bound volume of the Laws of 1896, 
reads thus: 

Appointments in the civil service of the State, in the municipalities 
and counties of the State, shall be made according to merit and fitness, 
to be ascertained so far as practicable, by examination, which shall be 
competitive, except appointments which are subject to confirmation by 
the Senate ; and the General Assembly shall pass all such laws as may be 
necessary more fully to carry into effect the provisions of the section. 

It will be observed that while the original language is per- 
fectly clear, the other is not only vague, but evidently designed 
purposely to create confusion. It is provided, for instance, 
that “ Appointments in the civil service of the State, in the 
municipalities and counties of the State, shall be made accord- 
ing to merit and fitness,” etc. It is a question whether the 
Courts would not construe this to mean that only such State 
offices as there might be within the municipalities and counties 
were to be filled as the result of examination. It is the con- 
viction of those who have examined the matter closely that 
the substitution of language was a carefully devised trick. 

The Civil Service Reform Association has appointed a 
committee to determine whether the amendment as it now 
stands is worth a contest. It may be decided best to oppose 
its passage, and to commence a vigorous movement to secure 
from the next Assembly such a civil service statute as the As- 
sociation sought to secure from the Assembly of 1896. 


Whi The City Council of Chicago recently passed a 
nois. | iy a ; ; : mer 

resolution favoring the amendment of the civil ser- 
vice law so as to exempt municipal laborers from its pro- 
visions. A recommendation to the Legislature for such a 
change was proposed. This resolution Mayor Swift has re- 
turned without approval, pointing out, in an accompanying 
memorandum, that while it had been assumed, evidently, that 
there is some extended examination for laborers, such is not 
the case, and that applicants for the labor force are subjected 
only to the simplest form of physical examination and to oral 
questioning as to their ability to do their work. The City 
Council has made many efforts to injure the civil service sys- 
tem, but has failed in all of them. 


Senator Ozmun’s state civil service bill was 
placed on the calendar, when considered in gen- 
eral orders, by a small majority, indicating that the sentiment 
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of the Senate is rather closely divided. 
ever, to foresee the result of the final vote. 
The bill providing for the application of civil service rules 
to the State Department of Grain Inspection, after passing the 
Senate without a dissenting vote has been defeated in the 
House, as a result, it is claimed, of a misapprehension of its 
purpose. It has now been restored to its place on general or- 
ders, and has a fair prospect of passage. The bill is drawn 
along the lines suggested by the experience and observation 
of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, and, if enacted, 
will merely assure the permanency of merit rules that have 
already been in operation for several years. It is claimed in 
St. Paul that the inspection and grades of the Minnesota Com- 
mission are accepted in the markets of New York and Liver- 
pool more regularly than those of any other State, and that 
this is the direct result of the business administration the 


merit system has rendered possible. 

There is some question as to whether the 
Missouri. amendments to the city charter of St. Louis, in- 
cluding those providing for the merit system, will be submitted 
to the people at the election of next month. It is possible 
that a special election will be called for the purpose, and that 
this may not take place until June. The list of amendments 
as adopted by the Revision Commission make a voluminous 
document, and it will require considerable time for the Muni- 
cipal Assembly to pass upon them intelligently. The work of 
the Commission has been performed very carefully, the greater 
part of a year having been occupied in.their deliberations. 
The civil service amendments will go to the people in excel- 
lent shape, and if they are carried, St. Louis will have a system 
equal in efficiency to that of Chicago. 


It is difficult, how- 


There are two civil service reform measures 
Colorado. now pending in the Legislature of Colorado. 
‘The Schermerhorn bill, providing for the application of the 
system to the civil service of the State and of every city, has 
been outlined in Goop GovERNMENT. A second bill, intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Chamberlain, applies only to cities, 
and will be enforced only when adopted by popular vote. 
This measure has passed second reading in the House, and 
has a better chance of becoming a law, the temper of the 
Legislature having been shown somewhat by its action strik- 
ing the mandatory civil service provision from the proposed 
new charter for Denver. The local option plan seems to be 
more attractive. The Civil Service Reform Association of 
Denver will continue to fight for the original bill, but will 
probably accept the other if the chances of passing it seem 
better. 

A Civil Service Reform Association was formed in Pueblo 
on February 23d, the second to be organized in the State. 


The civil service bill introduced in the Legis- 


California. lature of California by Mr. Withington of Sacre- 


mento has been defeated in the Senate by a majority of three 


votes. A re-consideration has been urged by the “ Examiner” 
and other influential papers, but it is hardly expected now 
that a satisfactory law will be secured at the present session. 


Following the reinstatement of the Civil 
Washington. Service Commission of Tacoma, as the result 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the State that the 
election at which the civil service rules were adopted was 
legal, the local League has moved for the dismissal from 
office of the full Board. The League charged, in a communi- 
cation to the City Council, that during the term of their act- 
ivity the three Commissioners, who had been appointed by a 
Mayor unfriendly to the merit system, had permitted fraud in 
the examinations, and otherwise conspired to bring the system 
into disrepute. The Commissioners, Messrs. Govnor Teats, 
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Richard Bond, and S. H. Sahm, were placed on trial before 
the Council. After a very full hearing of the charges they 
were found guilty of incompetency and neglect of duty, by a 
vote of 13 to 3 in the case of Teats, and 12 to 4 in the cases 
of Bond and Sahm. A motion to dismiss them from office 
was lost, however, by a vote of 10 to 6, the chairman an- 
nouncing that a two-thirds vote was necessary to dismiss. 
The City Attorney has since advised the Mayor that a major- 
ity vote only was needed, and the Mayor, assuming this to be 
the case, has appointed a new Commission, two of the mem- 
bers of which are members also of the Civil Service Reform 
League. The old Board has taken the case to the Court and 
has secured a temporary order restraining the Mayor and 
Council from administering thé oath to their successors. The 
matter rests in this shape, but a definite decision is expected 
shortly. 


Through the hostility of the City Council 
of New Orleans, the civil service rules pro- 
vided by the new charter of that city did not go into operation 
until some time after the date fixed. The Council on the 
ground of economy, refused to appropriate funds to pay the 
salaries of Commissioners, or the expenses of the examina- 
tions. Mayor Flower has solved the difficulty to some extent 
by appointing as members of the Commission Messrs. Alcée 
Fortier, W. W. Howe, and George W. Young, all citizens of 
prominence, who have agreed to serve without pay. As the 
Council could no longer object on the score of economy this 
Commission has duly organized, and the work of classification 
has been actively taken up. 


New Orleans. 


The Next Census. 


N February 12th, 1897, Mr. Sayers introduced a bill in 
the House to provide for the twelfth and subsequent 
censuses. This bill was referred to the committee on appro- 
priations by which it was reported to the House and was on 
the calendar at the time the Congress adjourned. It provided 
that in future the work of census taking should devolve upon 
the Department of Labor; that the Commissioner of Labor 
should receive a salary of $6,000 per annum, and that there 
should be an Assistant Commissioner of Labor to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, who 
should be an experienced statistician and receive a salary of 
$4,000 per annum. Five chief statisticians, at an annual sal- 
ary of $3,000 each, were provided, who should be persons of 
known and tried experience in statistical work and who might 
be exempt from the provisions of the civil service law and 
rules. In addition to these officers provision was made for 
thirteen clerks, for watchmen and other employees, all of whom, 
if the bill had been passed, would have become subject to the 
civil service rules. 

On February 26th, Senator Chandler introduced an amend- 
ment to the Sundry Civil Bill providing for the establishment 
of a Census Office under the charge of a Director of the 
Census, appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, who should receive a salary of $6,000 per annum. 
Provision was made for an assistant director, to be an ex- 
perienced statistician, at $4,000 per annum, a chief clerk at 
$2,500, five chief statisticians at $3,000, a stenographer at 
$2,000, and, a temporary force, not to exceed thirty-two in all 
of the various classes. It was provided that the chief sta- 
tisticians should be persons of known and tried experience in 
statistical work. It was further provided that the assistant 
director and all other employees below him should be ap- 
pointed in accordance with the civil service act and rules, 
but that preference should be given upon the request of the 
director to persons who had served in the clerical force of 
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the Eleventh Census. No action was taken upon the amend- 
ment except to throw it out on a point of order raised by 
Senator Gorman. 

A census bill will undoubtedly be passed by the Fifty-fifth 
Congress and, though efforts to exempt the employees of the 
Bureau from classification may be expected, they are not likely 
to prove successful. 


A Reprimand for Captain Pratt. 





HE results of an investigation by the Interior Department 
into the charges of improper administration of the civil 
service rules made by Captain R. H. Pratt of the Carlisle In- 
dian School, are not at all favorable to the Captain. 
The appended letter of Secretary Francis, transmitted to 
the Indian office a few days before his retirement, requires no 
explanatory comment: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1897. 
THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Sir -— 

From such examination as I have been able to give the papers 
submitted by you in reference to the relations existing between the offi- 
cials of the Indian Office and the Superintendent of the Indian School at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, being correspondence between the said officials, 
charges and counter-charges of misconduct and insubordination, with 
reports upon the same ; also of the ‘‘ Red Man,”’ a paper published at 
the Carlisle School, I observe your findings to be : 

1. That the conduct of Capt. R. H. Pratt, Superintendent of the 
Carlisle Indian School, an employee of the Indian Service, in attacking 
in public print the policy of the Government with reference to Indian 
education, and his superior officers, has been insubordinate and subver- 
sive to discipline. 

2. That Capt. Pratt's allegations and insinuations as to the construc- 
tion and enforcement of the civil service laws and regulations by the Su- 
perintendent of Indian Schools, and as to the conduct and bearing of 
that official are not borne out by the facts: but that Capt. Pratt is the 
person who has placed an improper construction and enforcement upon 
the Civil Service laws and regulations at his school, instead of the Indian 
Office. : 

In view of these findings, which seem to be borne out by the papers 
in the case, I am of the opinion that the Department would be justified 
in requesting that Capt. Pratt be relieved of duty as Superintendent of 
the Carlisle School. 

In consideration, however, of Capt. Pratt’s long and valuable service 
in the cause of Indian education the Department will forbear making 
this recommendation, but it is hereby ordered that in future Capt. Pratt 
shall avoid, in the ‘‘ Red Man,” ‘‘ Indian Helper,” or any other publica- 
tion issued from the printing office of the Carlisle Indian School, all criti- 
cism of the Indian service and its officials, as well as controversial arti- 
cles concerning the policy of the Government with reference to the In- 
dian service, and shall transmit regularly to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs two copies of all publications issued from said press. 

It is further ordered that Capt. Pratt shall promptly comply with all 
regulations of the Indiah Office and the Civil Service Commission in refer- 
ence to the appointment of teachers and employees. 

Very respectfully, 
Davip R. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

HE OLpD NOTION THAT civil service reform menaced the 

interests of the plain people is swiftly passing away. Asa 
matter of fact, there is no better guarantee of fair play, no 
stouter bulwark of true democracy, than this same merit sys- 
tem.—Boston Journal. 








Wt IS IT THAT civil service reform has not been adopted 

by any of the southern States? Are we satisfied with 
spoils politics ? Why not begin the good work in Texas? Ifit isa 
good thing for the federal service it must be good for the 
State and for the city. If we are really anxious to improve 
the public service, why not adopt this method of selecting for 
all appointive places the most competent applicants? This 
question is propounded to members of the Texas legislature 
with all due respect, It is important and timely.—Ga/veston 
News. 
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Character in the Competitive Test. 





A COMPARISON OF THE METHODS BY WHICH IT IS ASCERTAINED 
UNDER THE NEW SYSTEM AND THE OLD. 





By Stras W. Burr. 





HOSE charged with the administration of civil service rules 
have had to deal constantly with the plea that certain posi- 
tions are “confidential” and not infrequently the head of an 
office has insisted that every place under him was confidential, 
and that he should be given full liberty to select the incum- 
bents of these positions because good character is the main 
qualification for confidential functions. This plea has often 
imposed upon those not conversant with the service or who 
were deceived by the plausible representations made to sustain 
the claim. In reality there are very few positions of a confi- 
dential nature in the civil service ; it is a pub/ic service and in 
the larger part of it the very suspicion of secrecy suggests 
mal-administration. In many instances the allegation of con- 
fidential relations really refers to the private business of the 
official, who would thus foist upon the public treasury the cost 
of transacting his own personal concerns. 

There are now 87,107 positions in the classified civil ser- 
vice of the United States, and of these only eighteen are 
rated under the rules as confidential, viz.: “not exceeding 
two private secretaries or confidential clerks to the President 
and to the head of each of the eight Executive Departments.” 
This rule is rigidly applied to the varied and important func- 
tions of our national government and indicates how shallow is 
the pretence of “confidential relations ” so often urged by offi- 
cials with minor responsibilities. 

But this allegation that a confidential relation exists that 
should remove any restraint upon appointments rests upon 
that general question of personal character that affects the 
whole civil service. Admitting that capacity can be tested by 
open competitive examinations what guaranties are there as to 
probity, fidelity, sobriety, temper, disposition and the other 
elements that go to make up what is known as character ? 
This is a query made not only by those who favor the old 
system of unrestricted volition in appointment, but also fre- 
quently by the friends of the merit system. Both classes of 
these querists seem to assume that in this matter of character 
the merit system is at a disadvantage compared with the sys- 
tem it would supplant. It may be inquired then what means 
were taken to ensure the good character of the appointees 
under the patronage system, and in so doing general condi- 
tions and practices will be considered without regard to their 
exceptions. A broad experience justifies the writer in declaring 
that under the patronage system the assurance as to character 
was thesame as that as tocapacity, #. ¢., the mere assertion of the 
real patron, personal or partisan, either expressed or more fre- 
quently implied by the solicitation for the appointment. Inthe 
aggregate not five per cent. of the appointees were personally 
well known to the appointing officer, and this fact punctures the 
ridiculous claim that the appointing officer should exercise a 
free discretion so that he can select men whom he personally 
knows to be competent and reputable. Those who oppose 
the merit system strenuously advance the above claim, though 
they are usually the ones best acquainted with the limited par- 
ticipation officers have had in the selection of their subordi- 
nates under the old system. This lack of acquaintance with 
his proposed appointees seldom, however, suggested any cir- 
cumspection or special inquiry by the official, and the mere 
request or demand for a place by the patron was taken as a 
sufficient guaranty of the character of his nominee. 

In some cases the applicant for place had several patrons, 
or he filed a petition signed by more or less of those facile, 
good-natured citizens, who subscribe any paper presented to 
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them, with perhaps no direct knowledge of its object or use, 
so long as it involves no pecuniary responsibility on their 
part. 

Whether there were a single patron or many, the motive in 
seeking a place for a protegé was not to promote the public 
interests, which were therefore secondary or wholly ignored. 
Generally the motive, if personal, was to oblige a friend, or 
pay off an obligation, or foist upon the public treasury a de- 
pendent or needy relative; or, if partisan, to provide for a 
useful hanger-on, or to strengthen one’s own position in the 
party or to encourage an adroit and successful “ worker.” It 
is probable that none of these motives suggested any liability 
for the character of the protegé; and it is quite as probable 
that the patron did not consciously seek the appointment of 
anyone of recognized bad character; it was, in fact, a matter 
that was not considered any more than was that of ascertained 
capacity. 

There was no uniform system of filing applications ex- 
tending to the whole service, and frequently the request or 
demand for a position was preferred and granted orally with- 
out formal record. In the larger offices where many were em- 
ployed all applications were filed in a methodical way, but a 
reference to these, if any now exist, will show that the most 
stress was laid upon reasons that did not touch the public 
service. It was urged that the nominee had always been a 
Democrat or Republican—or that he was a useful party man 
—that he had been an ardent worker at the recent primaries 
or election; that he could carry this or that ward, county or 
town; that he was the choice of the county committee or 
“district association”; that his appointment would be very 
pleasing to Senator so and so, or to some other potent “boss ;” 
and when there were factions in the party his close adherence 
to one of these might be dwelt upon. Any references, whether 
scrupulous or perfunctory, to character and capacity were 
overshadowed by the personal or partisan considerations. 

Under such lvose conditions it is creditable to human 
nature that there were not in the service more peculations, 
defalcations and other violations of trust. In fact the main 
injury to the service wrought by what is called the “ spoils 
system” was not through the moral turpitude of the appoint- 
ees, except in so far as they returned neglectful or inadequate 
service for the compensation they received; the injury was 
through the number of those that were incompetent or who 
felt that their fealty was due rather to their patron or party 
than to the public interests. It is a false assumption that the 
great mass of citizens is dishonest or treacherous, but it must 
be conceded that some of them are evilly disposed and there- 
fore that some uniform, satisfactory and indispensable means 
should be taken to ascertain the probity and character of those 
admitted to the public service. No such means were taken 
under the old system. 

Now what is the practice under the merit system? No 
one can enter a competitive examination until he has filed a 
perfected application, made upon a printed blank form, in 
which he states under oath the date and place of his birth, 
his citizenship (and if naturalized the place and date thereof) 
his residence, the character of his education, and his present 
and previous occupations ; to which are attached vouchers as 
to his character and habits. In the New York State civil 
service these vouchers are represented “ by the certificates of 
not less than three nor more than five reputable citizens of this 
State that they have been personally acquainted with the 
applicant for at least one year and believe him to be of good 
moral character, of temperate and industrious habits, and in 
all respects fit for the service he wishes to enter, and that they 
are willing that such certificate shall be published for public 
information.” They also certify that they are not relatives of 
the applicant and that all their statements are made on honor, 
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and each voucher is distinct and entire. When the name of 
a successful competitor has been placed on the eligible list 
and he is or may be certified for selection for appointment, 
the appointing officer can have before him all the papers on 
file concerning the competitor and he can make more particu- 
lar inquiry of the persons vouching for the candidate’s char- 
acter or resort to other sources of information. He can also 
summon the competitor before him and may interrogate him 
regarding his antecedents and estimate him personally. 

Col. Lyman, New York State Excise Commissioner, hav- 
ing occasion last year to make many selections from the eli- 
gible list of those examined for position of special agents, 
made a searching inquiry, in the manner above indicated, as 
to the character and habits of those entitled to certification. 

‘The New York State Civil Service Commission, in a re- 
cent appointment from a competitive eligible list to fill an im- 
portant position in its own office, wrote special letters of a 
scrutinizing character to those vouching for the three competi- 
tors standing highest, and a similar letter to every person, in- 
stitution and company by whom the competitors had been 
educated or employed, and it was impressed upon the per- 
sons to whom these letters were addressed that their replies 
carried a civic responsibility. ‘The result of these extended 
inquiries was a carefully expressed opinion of each candidate 
by the persons best qualified to give one. 

In the New York City service the smaller territory of 
jurisdiction enables such an inquiry to be made personally, 
and for appointments to positions of a particularly confidential 
or fiduciary character, or where the incumbents are subjected 
to peculiar temptations, the inquiry is made by a special em- 
ployee of the Civil Service Commission known as the “ Char- 
acter Examiner,” who not only interrogates the known spon- 
sors, but follows up any clue to further information he can 
obtain. 

It is evident that the merit system has substituted a uni- 
form inquiry into character for the lack of any method under 
the spoils system. While there are no accessible records of 
the number of dismissals for dishonesty, those having the best 
opportunities for judgment have declared that the percentage 
of such dismissals has been less under the merit system. 


President Procter, of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission says: “In the classified departmental service at 
Washington the removals from competitive positions for all 
causes have been less than two per cent. a year, while in the 
unclassified and excepted branches the changes have aggre- 
gated in the four years past (1893-95) probably fifty per 
cent.” Of course this does not give the proportions of dis- 
missals for bad character, but clearly indicates the superiority 
of the merit system. 

In the office of the New York State Commission there is 
no record of any dismissal for bad character of those admitted 
since January 1st, 1884, by competitive examination, nor of 
any discharges at end of the probationary term during the 
same period. 

The New York City Commission reports the following dis- 
missals in the year 1896: 


For insubordination— appointed after competitive examination 
= appointed without examination 
For intoxication—appointed after competitive examination 


appointed without examination 


If statistics of dismissals from the service under the two 
systems could be collated there is no doubt which of them 
would appear to advantage. 

There is another aspect of the case tu be considered. The 
examinations under the merit system are public, as are also the 
“eligible lists” and the appointments from them. If any 
person of known bad character were on the lists or appointed 
from them it would be a matter of public concern, and any 
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one acquainted with the facts would render a public service by 
communicating them to the Civil Service Commission or to 
the appointing officer-with the assurance that proper action 
would be taken promptly. Under the old system there were 
no such incentives “to right the wrong ;” the patron was 
generally a powerful party organization ora politician of great 
influence, and there was no assurance that the official would 
venture to antagonize the patron, whose resentment might also 
reach and injure the informant. In other words, under the 
merit system all the transactions are wholly in the public in- 
terests in which all are equally concerned; under the spoils 
system those interests were secondary and it is a fact that the 
paramount influence of the patron was often so potent that 
nothing less than actual and proven felony was a sure cause 
for removal. This gave a recognized point to the partisan 
cry before elections of “ Put the rascals out !” 

The rascals are comparatively few, but their flavor seemed 
to the “outs” to permeate the whole service under the old 
system in spite ofthe fact that many able and upright men 
were appointed under it. But the good qualifications of these 
men were not considered pre-eminent in their selection, and 
very few of them enjoyed a long tenure. The greater part of 
them served under humiliating conditions; their inferiors in 
capacity and experience, but with stronger “backing,” were 
promoted over them; they had no political independence 
since any response to conscience in their party relations meant 
dismissal, as also might any decay in the power of the “ boss” 
for action presumed to be interested in them; they were ruth- 
lessly assessed for party purposes without regard to their 
means; in short, the influences that affected them were wholly 
extraneous and had no relation to the service itself. 

To return to the question of ascertainment of character, it 
is obvious that in this respect the merit system is as superior 
to the spoils system as it is in the assurance of efficiency and 
economy of service, and it follows that instead of reverting to 
the latter discredited system we should adhere to, extend and 
improve the methods of the former one. 


The Quadrennial Disgrace. 


CARL SCHURZ IN ‘‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY.” 


a: long will the American people tolerate the scandals 
of the spoils carnival which accompanies every change 


of party rule in the national government? ‘Two of our 
Presidents, both hailing from Ohio, have already fallen victims 
to it—one, the first Harrison, by harrassment; the second, 
Garfield, by murder. And now it is hounding another. Let 
every American citizen who has the honor and welfare of the 
republic at heart watch with care what is going on in these 
days. Ever since the Presidential election last November, Mr. 
McKinley has been in a state of siege in his home at Canton. 
Hordes of pushing office-seekers pressed around him from 
morning till night. His mail was so burdened with applica- 
tions for place that the attempt to acknowledge the receipt of 
each of them had to be given up in despair. At last Mr. 
McKinley’s health broke down, and his physicians forced him 
to deny himself to the relentless throng. Now Mr. McKinley, 
his health hardly recovered, goes to Washington to assume the 
duties of his high office. Problems of tremendous magnitude 
and perplexing difficulty await him. Since the civil war there 
has been no Presidential election involving more momentous 
issues than the last. 

But what do we behold? Tens of thousands of persons 
rush to Washington to transfer the siege from Mr. McKinley’s 
home in Canton to the White House. And not to the White 
House alone. Mr. McKinley has invited into his cabinet and 
put at the head of the government departments eight gentle- 
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men, who, however able and upright, are not yet familiar with 
the great duties imposed upon them. They need, especially 
at the beginning, time for arduous study to master the work 
they will have to perform. ‘They too are besieged day in and 
day out by the same countless crowds. The President of the 
United States is the first sufferer. He is also the man that can 
break down this monstrous abuse—at least for the time being ; 
but the example once set, would surely be followed in the 
future. What the President can do is to make known to all 
concerned, in behalf of the public interest which it is his duty 
to guard, that no patronage will be distributed at the White 
House ; that appointments will be made only when reconi- 
mended by the departments under which the appointees are to 
serve; that whoever wishes to apply or recommend others for 
appointment to office must do so in writing and not otherwise; 
that when oral advice or consultation ‘about appointments to 
office is desired, it will be specially invited; that removals and 
appointments will be made only for the good of the service and 
after careful inquiry by the executive branch of the govern- 
ment itself; and to facilitate the attainment of the end in view, 
that the 67,000 minor post-offices will without delay be put 
under proper civil service rules, that the examinations for 
consular places will be made competitive, and that, as to other 
Presidential offices, the President, for the guidance of the 
Executive in making nominations, will adopt proper methods 
for ascertaining the comparative fitness of candidates. 


The Triumph of Civil Service Reform. 


FROM THE ‘‘ WASHINGTON STAR,” 


COMPARISON between the scenes in this town to-day 

and those at the corresponding period in 1885 affords 

one of the best testimonials to the value of the civil service law 

it is possible to conceive. It justifies to the full everything 

that has been done to advance and make secure the principles 
of that reform. 

Nobody who resided in Washington at that time can forget 
the great army of office-hunters who swarmed here upon the 
inauguration of Mr. Cleveland for his first term. They came 
from every direction, and in all stages of patronage hunger. 
The democratic party had returned to power after a quarter of 
a century spent in opposition, and thousands of its members 
looked to the new executive for immediate appointment to 
office. ‘They were men who, in the main, had been reared on 
the old political cry, and as the victors they now demanded 
the spoils. The great crush had its humorous features, but in 
the main it was pathetic. The most insistent of the throng 
swayed and sweltered in hotel lobbies and in the long corridors 
of the departments for several months, hoping against hope, 
and reluctant to return home. At the same time there were 
thousands of men and women in the government’s employ, 
faithful and entirely competent, who were trembling in their 
places. They had their homes fitted up, and were comfortable 
in them. They had their circle of friends. ‘Their children were 
at school, and prospering. They had every claim to perman- 
ency in their employment that competency and faithfulness can 
give, but all felt that any day, through no fault of their own, 
they might be thrust out and forced to find homes elsewhere. 
Many were thrust out, and even those who escaped the blow 
spent a long period of anxiety. 

Since then, so strongly has public sentiment made itself 
felt, the civil service law has been widely extended, and 
thousands of places, where only hundreds were at that time 
covered, are now under the egis of its protection. The result 
is that the number of those seeking places, while large, does 
not even suggest in size the throng of twelve years ago. The 
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law applies, and the people know it. The new executive and 
his advisers believe in it and will enforce it, and openly so 
declare. They are not wearing that hunted look which stamped 
the countenance of the old spoils boss. The President is not 
a prisoner in the White House, afraid to venture out because 
of thecrowd. He walks the streets like a private citizen, and 
is not mobbed by the over-solicitous seeking recognition. 

The men and women who are doing the government’s 
work in the great departments are not harried by anxiety. 
Their only concern need be about continuing the satisfactory 
discharge of their duties. They have a law now as well as a 
roof over their heads. Life to them means more than it 
formerly did. The political axman, taking the place of the 
devil, is not abroad seeking whom he may devour. He is 
chained up—as his side partner may also one day be—and 
good people may rest in peace. 


The Selection of the Fittest. 
BY WM. JAY SCHIEFFELIN. 


N view of the custom in the United States Civil Service and 

in that of Great Britain, it may be difficult to prove that 

the practice of certifying for appointment the three names 

standing at the head of the eligible list, is not in accord with 

the Constitution of New York; but it would be much more 

difficult to prove that certifying only the first name would be 
unconstitutional. 

While it is evident that the positive benefits of the 
merit system are many, and that the appointments resulting 
from it are excellent, yet, it should always be remembered that 
the chief object of civil service reform is the extinction of the 
spoils system, and therefore all things tending in the smallest 
degree to continue that system should be eradicated. 

When an official is allowed to select one from the first 
three candidates on the list, he may choose the one who hap- 
pens to be his political friend, though standing third; the 
other two are returned to the eligible list, and if they should 
chance to be political opponents of the appointing officers, 
they might be certified and rejected repeatedly until the entire 
list is exhausted, all being appointed excepting the two who 
originally stood at the head. 

This represents a partial triumph for the spoils system, and 
a few such occurrences would confirm the impression that influ- 
ence is still necessary to secure place ; whereas, if it were made 
the rule that the one who is rated highest should be, ipso facto, 
appointed to the next vacancy, candidates of the highest grade 
would apply because they would feel assured that merit and 
only merit controlled the selection. ‘This is by no means felt at 
present. 

The objection that when but one is certified the examining 
board becomes the appointing power should be negatived by 
a thoroughly automatic system, in which the identity of the 
candidate is unknown until after the rating ; it will thus follow 
that the merit of the candidate, determined by competitive ex- 
amination as commanded by the constitution, decides the 
appointment, and, therefore, is the appointing power. 

It is urged that the head of a department should have a 
certain choice in appointing, in order to strengthen his author- 
ity, and maintain discipline, but does not the power of removal 
during the period of probation adequately fill the purpose ? 

If those standing high on the eligible list are more fit for 
appointment than those at the foot, it follows that the one at 
the head of the list is, on the whole, the most fit. 

Since the differences in the grading of the three highest on 
the list are not always slight, and, therefore, the candidates are 
of distinctly unequal merit, it is especially important that the 
selection of the fittest should be assured. 
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The system of granting a choice to the appointing officer 
was carried to an extreme in Philadelphia, the first five being 
certified, with lamentable results; the logical method of ap- 
pointing the first on the list is being tried in Chicago, and its 
working is apparently far more satisfactory. 


Memoranda. 


A CITIZEN’S League has been formed at Huntington, 

Long Island, the principal purpose of which will be to 
promote the work of civil service reform. ‘The officers elected 
are: President, Temple Prime; Vice-Presidents, Rev. S. T. 
Carter, and Rev. J. C. York; Secretary, W. S. Funnell ; 
Treasurer, James H. Brush; and Executive Committee, H. 
S. Sammis, E. D. Davidson, and W. L. Rushmore. 


* - * 


The United States Civil Service Commission has adopted 
a card system for registering the names of all persons 
employed in the Executive service. There will be a card for 
each person, showing the name, legal residence, department 
office in which employed, position occupied, salary, date upon 
which the place was classified or made competitive, and the 
date of original entrance to the service. Subsequent changes 
in status will be noted as they occur. Upon the completion 
of this system the commission announces that it will be pos- 
sible to give much desirable information respecting the public 
service which hitherto could be obtained only after much 
delay and difficulty. There will be then one place in which 
the exact condition of the civil service may be made public, 
and its extent and cost easily ascertained. 


* * * 


An examination will be held on April 26, and the two 
days following, for the positions of draughtsman and assist- 
ant draughtsman in the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
of the Navy Department. Draughtsmen are paid at the rate 
of $1,550 to $2,000 per annum, and assistant draughtsmen 
$1,250 to $1,550. The subjects of the examination will be, 
(1) letter-writing, (2) arithmetic, (3) applied mechanics, (4) 
ship calculations, (5) practical ship building, engineering and 
technical principles, and (6) ship draughting. The weights 
of the several subjects will vary in the case of the two 
positions, though the technical subjects will count most in 
each. The first three subjects will be given on the first day, 
the fourth and fifth on the second day, and the sixth on the 
third day. Applicants will be permitted to refer to standard 
books of reference during the examination in ship calculations, 
but no notes other than logarithmic and trigonometric tables 
will be permitted with any of the other subjects. Applicants 
desiring to compete should apply at once to the Secretary of 
the United States Civil Service at Washington, for the proper 
blanks. 


* * o 


The annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn was held on the 18th of February. A com- 
prehensive report from the Secretaries, covering the work of 
the year, was received and ordered printed, and the following 
officers were elected: 

President, William G. Low; Vice-Presidents, Lyman Abbot, Reese 
F. Alsop, Ethan Allen Doty, George M. Nichols, Edwin Packard, Wil- 
liam Potts, Edward M. Shepard, Alfred T. White; Recording Secretary, 
Charles E. Woodbridge; Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, George 
McAneny; Executive Committee, E. K. Alden, J. W. Chadwick, Charles 
Claghorn, Alexander Forman, J. Warren Greene, A. A. Healy, Franklin 
W. Hooper, C. H. Levermore, Frank Lyman, Charles A. Schieren, F. B. 
Schenck, Henry S, Snow, S, Perry Sturges, Charles W, Woodbridge, 
Henry Yonge. 
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At the March meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
New York Civil Service Reform Association the resignation of 
Mr. Everett P. Wheeler as Chairman was received and regret- 
fully accepted. Mr. Wheeler has served in the chairmanship 
since the reorganization of the Association in 1881. He has 
been prominently identified with the local movement for civil 
service reform during all of this period, both as an officer of 
the Association and as Chairman of the City Civil Service 
Commission, a position hestill occupies. His inability to con- 
tinue to give the time required for the duties of the Committee 


obliged him to retire. Mr. Jacob F. Miller was chosen as his 
sucessor. 
* * * 


The following is an extract from a letter received by the 
United States Civil Service Commission from the Postmaster 
of a Texas city: 


“ee 


. . . This and other mistakes of my own do but strengthen and 
confirm my belief in civil service reform and the necessity for an exten- 
sion of the rules, which alone will enable the government, by rendering a 
better service, to more fully discharge its obligation to the public, and, 
at the same time, through proper reports, enable the several Departments 
and bodies connected with the service to know the true condition of the 
service at all offices throughout the Union. 


‘* The objection that it restricts the action and cripples the authority 
of postmasters is not good. It does neither, but rather gives dignity 
and weight to both, by reason that both are regulated by law and super- 
vised and passed upon by higher authority. 

‘* Pardon this variance from the rule of official correspondence, for I 
am so impressed by my own failures I could not forego my desire to 
again bear testimony to the worth of an establishment which has for its 
sole object the best service of the people, and thereby a fuller discharge 
of the government’s obligation.” 

* * * 

The Municipal Administration Committee of the Reform 
Club of New York, has issued a comprehensive bibliography 
of municipal administration. The volume consists of a sub- 
ject index and author list, and contains some 6,000 entries. 
There are 2,300 separate titles in the author list, arranged 
under the names of 1,400 writers. 1,900 of the titles are in 
the English language, 150 in French, 120 in German, 80 in 
Italian, and 50 in Spanish. In addition there are 1,000 ref- 
erences to anonymous works. The abbreviations are similar 
to those used in Poole, and in the Annual Literary Indexes. 
The work is very comprehensive, and includes not only the 
standard references of Great Britain and Continental countries, 
but every relevant American publication down to the smaller 
pamphlets and magazine papers. ‘the more important 
Federal and State documents containing useful material have 
also been included. The book is sold at 50 cents per copy, 
and may be obtained by addressing the Secretary of the Com- 


mittee on Municipal Administration, 52 William St., New 
York. 


* * * 

A third edition of William Harrison Clarke’s “ Civil Ser- 
vice Law,” has been issued. The work has been carefully 
revised, and in addition to the original pages, prefaced by Mr. 
Curtis’ warm testimonial, contains much new and valuable 
material and data. The price remains at $1.00. Copies may 
be secured from the publishers, the M. T. Richardson Com- 


pany, 27 Park Place, or from the office of Goop Govern- 
MENT. 


Office Seeking on a Salary. 


(FROM THE “N. Y. SUN.”) 





UDGMENT for $2,539 was entered yesterday against 
Reuben H. Plass of 508 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, in favor 

of Martin H. Roberts of Flatbush on nine notes made in 1893- 
1895. It was averred on behalf of Mr. Plass that the notes 
were given to Mr. Roberts under an agreement made between 
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them on November 7, 1893, whereby Mr. Roberts was to pay 
Mr. Plass $30 a week for partial payment of expenses if Mr. 
Plass would endeavor to get appointed Consul-General to 
Havana and during the time he was engaged in obtaining 
such appointment. The agreement provided that the notes 
should be payable only in case Mr. Plass succeeded in secur- 
ing such appointment. Mr. Plass failed to secure it. He tried 
though from April 15, 1893, to March 15, 1895, and he 
maintained Mr. Roberts should have furnished $3,000, but 
only furnished $1,400. 

Mr. Plass said last night that the true consideration for 
which the amounts were advanced were his agreement that if he 
should get the appointment he would secure Roberts and his 
brother, William Roberts, posts in Cuba under him that would 


be worth $5,000 each tothem. The judgment, he said, was 
taken by default. 


Press Comment. 


O Pressure Exists FoR OFFICES except at Washing- 
ton. The millions who made up President McKinley’s 
majority do not look on the work of filling offices as of imme- 
diate importance. Let the offices wait. President McKinley 
has more pressing duties to discharge. The Republican party 
wants to see a tariff passed, a currency commission appointed 
and the arbitration treaty ratified before the offices are filled. 
If President McKinley will halt the whole office-seeking pro- 
cession until the whole real work and task of his Administra- 
tion is under way the whole country will approve as one man. 
—Phila. Press (Rep.). 


It IS ONE OF THE DISGRACEFUL customs of our great 
country, this wholesale scramble for appointive offices. Men 
who are in no wise fitted for public positions, but who think 
they are entitled to this reward for party service, are the ones 
generally in the front ranks of the army of place hunters.— 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Rep.). 


THE MEMORY OF THE outgoing president will be kept 
green by the execrations of the office-seekers, and the charac- 
ter and resolution of the President will be gauged by his 
readiness to stand by the merit system to which the last four 
years have given so wide an extension. This part at least of 
Cleveland’s work will be an issue long after he has become a 
private citizen, and the purity of American politics, no less 
than the efficiency of the government service, will be declared 
to owe more to him than to any President of our generation.— 
New York Journal of Commerce. 


THE COUNTRY IS GRATIFIED at the prospect that the pres- 
ent administration, like both of those of President Cleveland, 
is to be distingu'shed by its devotion to the principles of civil 
service reform, that tenure of office as well as appointments to 
office are to be determined upon the merits of the office-holder 
or applicant, and not by his political complexion or his vote at 
the last election. No other policy will be acceptable to the 
people of this country.—A“anta Journal (Dem.). 


THe Country WiLt Nor willingly return to the system 
under which a man was made a clerk in a department, a dep- 
uty marshall or a postmaster because he had served Congress- 
man A’s or B’s personal ambition, and not because he had 
fitted himself to perform the duties of the office to which he 
was appointed. Mr. Grosvenor may persuade a congress in- 


toxicated with victory and secure because thereof of a long 
lease of power, that it is safeto put the offices at the command 
of Congressmen for use in advancing their personal fortunes, 
but we are perfectly sure that events will soon prove that they 
have made a mistake.—Jacksonville Times-Union (Dem.). 
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vious administration has done so much to advance the system 
of appointment and promotion by merit in all branches of the 
public service. Whatever else may be in dispute concerning 
the outgoing administration, therefore, there can be no doubt 
that it has earned the warmest approbation of all who desire 
to see the spirit and methods of spoilsmen eliminated from our 
political life.—Baltimore Sun (Dem.). 


THE MERIT SYSTEM IS THE only one under which a citi- 
zen without a political pull, or the willingness to do dirty 
political work, can get an office, and it is also the only one 
under which the people can get the worth of the money they 
pay in taxes for the support of the Government. These two 
considerations explain why civil service reform has come to 
stay, and why the bosses and their organs cannot check its 
spread.— San Francisco Examiner (Ind, Dem.). 


THE “ NEws,” IN A SPIRIT OF fairness, alike to the legis- 
lature and the public, insists that the former should either give 
to the state the merit rule or explain frankly and fully just why 
they stand up to deny to the people the great advantages of 
civil service regulations. This is an important matter. If it 
is not considered to-day it may grow into a controlling issue 
by to-morrow. It shall not be ignored with final impunity. 
—Galveston News. 


THE TRUTH IS THAT THE POSITION Of civil service reform 
is impregnable. Most of the opposition comes, as in General 
Grosvenor’s case, from ardent partisans who have always 
hated it. They are not new enemies, but men, as a rule, well 
on in years who have never been able to sympathize with this 
modern view of public office. They are opposed to the plat- 
form of the Republican party and to President-elect McKin- 
ley. ‘They are quite powerless. No one need worry about 
their talk.—Cleveland (O.) Leader (Rep.). 


THE PEOPLE WANT A SINCERE enforcement of the civil 
service law. The party which imagines that the public can be 
deceived in this matter is sure to find itself mistaken. It is 
certain to discover that its record is remembered when it 
comes before the people for indorsement.—/iiladelphia Press 
(Rep.). 


New Publications. 


N an interesting paper contributed to the March Aéantic, 
| Mr. Francis C. Lowell points out some of the more not- 
able of our “ Legislative Shortcomings,” and their causes. 
Acknowledging that State legislatures do not do their work 
satisfactorily, Mr. Lowell believes that this is the case, not be- 
ciuse the individual legislators are men of mean capacity and 
doubtful honesty, or that they are mere machine politicians, 
but because they come to their task with little or no prepara- 
tion and with no special fitness for it. The chief reason for 
this state of affairs Mr. Lowell believes to be the principle of 
rotation applied to elective offices. ‘Through the system of 
frequent changes it becomes well nigh impossible for a man to 
become a legislative expert, for he no sooner gains a little ex- 
perience and knowledge in matters of legislation than he has 
to make way for some one else. According to Mr. Lowell, 
until the plan of rotation is modified, legislative improvement 
is out of the question. He says: 

It is at once irritating, pathetic and ridiculous to see a constituency 
composed of six or eight small rural communities discard the services of 
a representative who has just begun to be useful, because the rule of ro- 
tation requires that no community in the district shall have a representa- 
tive two years in succession. It is obvious that men should be chosen 
for public office, not because they are rich or poor, not because they live 
in one place or in another ; not because they deserve distinction ; not be- 


cause they are respectable or even virtuous; but simply and solely be- 
cause they will serve the public better than any one else. 


Mr. Lowell suggests as remedies for existing evils the 
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framing of general laws by experienced legislators ; the avoid- 
ance of special legislation; the drafting of bills by perma- 
nently employed experts instead of by untrained politicians : 
the abolition of laws requiring representatives to live in the 
district which they represent ; an increase of the responsibil- 
ity of political parties ; and, above all, the choice of men fitted 
personally for the work of legislation. Regarding this last 
suggestion Mr. Lowell writes: 


Political ideals necessarily transcend actual political results. It is 
important, therefore, that the most intelligent and public-spirited men in 
the community, the practical idealists, should insist that fitness, which 
must include respectability rather than respectability alone, is the trne 
test of a public servant, and that a public servant of approved fitness in 
the legislature as well as in the civil service, is not to be displaced lightly 
or unadvisedly. If he has ceased to represent the opinions of his con- 
stituents from the standpoint of partisan politics or otherwise, let him go, 
but do not let him go because ‘‘he has had it long enough.’’ If these 
sentiments can be made part of the American political ideal they will 
gradually affect our actual conditions. 

Another leading article of the month appears in this num- 
ber of the Av/antic, under the title, “ Mr. Cleveland as Presi- 
dent.” Its author, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, has a wide reputa- 
tion, and justly so, as an impartial and unbiased critic. His 
present paper proves no exception to the general rule. Mr. 
Wilson believes that it is yet too soon, definitely to assign 
President Cleveland to his place in history. He reviews 
briefly and dispassionately Mr. Cleveland’s public life and in- 
fluence, showing how from the beginning of his political ca- 
reer, striking individuality and stalwart independence have al- 
most invariably characterized his public acts. The strict 
business principles which Mr. Cleveland brought into the ad- 
ministration of the minor offices he held, were carried out 
quite as faithfully in the discharge of the duties of the highest 
office in the land. Not bound down to the accepted party 
notions, he stood sturdily for those measures which his own 
sagacity pointed out as wisest, and once decided on his course, 
he was absolutely independent in carrying it out. 

Wr. Wilson concludes : 


We need not pretend to know what history shall say of Mr. Cleve- 
land ; we need not pretend that we can draw any common judgment of 
the man from the confused cries that now ring everywhere from friend 
and foe. We know only that he has played a great part ; that his great- 
ness is authenticated by the passion of love and of hatred he has stirred 
up; that no such great personality has appeared in our politics since 
Lincoln ; and that, whether greater or less, his personality is his own, 
unique in all the varied history of our government. He has made poli- 
cies and altered parties after the fashion of an earlier age in our history, 
and the men who assess his fame in the future will be no partisans, but 
men who love candor, courage, honesty, strength, unshaken capacity, 
and high purpose such as his. 

In the March Forum, James Schouler writes on “ Mr. 
Cleveland and the Senate,” reviewing the interrupted eight 
years of Mr. Cleveland’s administration, an administration 
that, despite the exasperating opposition of Congress, and the 
open defiance of a faction of his own party has stood firmly 
and steadfastly for the best interests of the nation. Mr. Cleve- 
land, as even his political opponents must acknowledge, has 
been true to his convictions and deserves the chief praise for 
the good results as he takes the chief blame for the evil ones. 
Mr. Schouler devotes the latter half of his article to a discus- 
sion of the constitutional issue between the Executive and the 
Senate concerning the decision of belligerent recognition. 


In the March Harper's, Charles F. Lummis continues his 
account of “ The Awakening of a Nation.” In this paper he 
writes of the splendid public institutions, hospitals, schools 
and churches that have replaced the Aztec temples of Mex- 
ico, and of the great system of drainage canals just completed. 
Mr. Lummis has only praise for the enterprise and energy that 
have made such substantial progress possible. His articles 
contain much interesting information, particularly for those who 
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through sentimental prejudice fail to see the benefits wrought 
for Mexico by the Spanish conquest. 


The March Review of Reviews gives a noteworthy character 
sketch of Lyman J. Gage, the new Secretary of the Treasury, 
written by Moses P. Handy. The editorial department con- 
tains some timely remarks on President McKinley’s selections 
for the Cabinet and his experience with candidates forthe small- 
er places. The comment on the latter subject is as follows : 

The rush of applicants for postmasterships and positions in the dipio- 
matic and consular service is almost incredible. The concentrated pres- 
sure upon such places is the greater, of course, because the civil service 
rules have cut off all prospect of party appointments in the classified 
services. It is to be hoped that Major McKinley and his cabinet officers 
will adopt as a firm rule the maxim that nobody whomsoever is entitled 
to anything whatsoever, and that they will merely fill vacancies from time 
to time with the best men they can find for the work that it is to be done. 
Mr. Cleveland opened his administration four years ago by a most hid- 
eous looting of the consular places. Why he did so, in view of the 
eminent services he has rendered to the cause of civil service reform, is 
one of a considerable number of inscrutable mysteries about Mr. Cleve- 
land’s two terms of office which will give the future historian some hard 
headaches and bad half-hours when he endeavors to make the doings of 
the Cleveland administration harmonize with any sort of theory. Mr. 
McKinley’s civil service reform views are well known, and Mr. Gage 
will be a tower of strength for businesslike methods and policies. There 
ought to be no haste whatever in making appointments to the consular 
service, and no appointment should be made except with the single- 
minded purpose of securing positive improvement in the service. If the 


man on the ground is a good consul the question of his politics ought not 
to be raised. 


In the March number of the Zadies’ Home Journal, Ex- 
President Harrison closes his series of papers on “ This Coun- 
try of Ours,” with an article on “ Congress: The Senate and 
House of Representatives.” Mr. Harrison writes also on “ A 
Day with the President at his Desk.” 
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In the latter article Mr. Harrison gives the following 
frank account of the average experience of a President with 
office seeking callers: 


It is a rare good fortune during the early months of an administra- 
tion if the President gets one wholly uninterrupted hour at his desk each 
day. The President’s time is so broken into bits that he is often driven 
to late night work or to set up a desk in his bedroom when preparing a 
message or other paper requiring unbroken attention. Thoughtlessness 
is the root of all this. ‘‘I only want five minutes”; and if he were the 
only one it could be spared; but his double is at his heels, and the 
urgent public business is postponed or done at night with a jaded mind. 
It may be said that untimely visitors should be excluded, and so they 
should ; but thoughtfulness on their part would be a cure without a 
smart. 


Mr. Buel, in the March Century, takes a similar theme 
in his paper on “ Our Fellow Citizen of the White House.” 

A brief editorial in the same number of the Century notes 
the success of the spoilsmen in the matter of nominations by 
party “bosses,” at a time when great advances have been 
made in civil service reform, and continues: 

But there are some consolations to be derived from the spectacle. In 
distributing the prizes of public office the machines have shown such 
baseness in their selection of many of their beneficiaries as to betray their 
own true natures before the eyes of the entire community. The clearest 
sort of object lessons have now made the dullest comprehend the fact 
that this sort of ‘‘ machine politics” is not politics at all, but simple cor- 
ruption. The deals are made in private, but the conspirators have to 
come out into the open to distribute or receive their payments 
from the trust funds of public office. The legislators who are bought 
by the payment of campaign expenses, derived ultimately from the 
cowardly guardians of corporate interests ; the ‘‘ respectable” citizens 
who are silenced or made allies of by the distribution of honors, salaries, 
or ‘‘ opportunities ”’—all are rewarded in public; all wear their collars, 
inscribed with the owner’s name in the light of day. 


Magazine Articles of the Month. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW—January : 
Office-Seeking During the Administration of John Adams—Gaillard 
Hunt. 
ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY—- March : 
Political and Municipal Legislation in 1896—E. D. Durand. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—March : 
Aid for the State Educational Machine—Editorial. 
THE ARENA—March : 
The development of American Cities—Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
Democracy: Its Origin and Prospects—John Clark Ridpath. 
THE ATLANTIC~—March : 
Mr. Cleveland as President—Woodrow Wilson. 
Legislative Shortcomings—Francis C. Lowell. 
THE CENTURY—March. 
Our Fellow Citizen of the White House—C. C. Buel, 
On the Public Wearing of Political ‘* Collars ”’—Editorial. 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW—March : 
Organization of City School Boards—James C. Boykin. 
Education in the Greater New York Charter—Editorial. 
THE ForuM—March : 
The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty—Hon. F. R. Coudert. 
Mr. Clevleand and the Senate—James Schouler. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE—March : 
The Awakening of a Nation (Part III)—Charles F. Lummis. 
LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL—March : 
A Day with the President at His Desk—Hon. Benjamin Harris 
Congress: The Senate and House of Representatives—H« 
Benjamin F. Harrison. 
McCLure’s MAGAZINE—March : 
Grant’s Quiet Years at Northern Posts—Hamlin Garland. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW—March : 
Prison Labor—Carroll D. Wright. 
When Congress Should Convene—John F. Shafroth. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY—March : 
The Municipal Government of San Francisco (II)—J. H. Stallard. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS—March : 
Lyman J. Gage: A Character Sketch—Moses P. Handy. 
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OU may have asked many 
» times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate ot 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. »* 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
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intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
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whole library of text-books. 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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D. D., Hon. Carl Schurz, Richard Watson | 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required. 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 


The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his lette1 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 
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